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EMANCIPATING EVE'S DAUGHTERS 

Some years ago, in working up a course in eighteenth-century 
literature, I became interested in the growing literary activities 
of women in that period, and the increasing demand for larger 
educational advantages for what was then the "female sex." I 
soon decided that woman's world had not exactly risen out of 
chaos at command of Mary Wollstonecraft, and I innocently 
went seeking its genesis farther back. In the period of the 
Restoration I found people discussing the same problem and 
setting forth arguments and ideals that were strangely familiar. 
But stranger still, they pointed backward to the golden glory of 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, when women seemed to have caught 
from her an inspiration to appropriate wider fields of influence 
and deeper depths of learning. These Elizabethans, however, 
quoted their gospel of sex-redemption from a Latin document of 
Cornelius Agrippa, written almost a century earlier still. Before 
him, even, Chaucer had his Wife of Bath. 

At about this point I suddenly recalled what should have been 
before me all the while : that even amid the delights of Paradise 
it was woman who hungered for the fruit of knowledge — and 
had the first bite ! Perhaps it is her allotted punishment that 
through all these ages, Tantalus-like, she should be coveting full 
enjoyment of this dainty that has managed so often to elude her 
grasp. Literally she has thus paid the penalty for her traditional 
sin ; for selfish man has been very slow to relieve her of this re- 
sponsibility for all his ills, or to consent to trust her once again. 

It can be shown with little difficulty that every recurrent wave 
of liberal thought and quickened imagination in England has 
brought with it a fresh movement toward sounder education and 
larger intellectual opportunities for women. And these waves 
have broken upon English shores approximately once a century. 
We may pass briefly over the intensely modern unrest and 
ferment of Chaucer's century, and the outburst of new learning 
that came to an untimely end with Henry VIII. For the first, 
the gamut of progressive womanhood extends from the throne 
of Philippa, patroness of the historian Froissart, and Anne of 
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Bohemia, supposed disseminator of the doctrines of Wycliffe, to 
the familiar, strapping, self-assertive figure, with broad hat and 
scarlet hose, that rode with the pilgrims into Canterbury. The 
cause of woman has always kept strangely free of class-dis- 
tinctions: the Colonel's lady and Judy O' Grady find that pride 
of sex is more than skin-deep. 

In this case, indeed, Goodwife Alisoun of Bath was the more 
vigorous champion, albeit somewhat limited in her ideals. She 
was past mistress at an argument, cited learned authorities like 
a schoolman, and sounded a world-old protest at the unfairness 
of men's satires : — 

"Who peyntede the leoun, tel me who?" 

she exclaims ; and with a good round masculine oath continues : — 

" By god, if wommen hadde writen stories, 
As clerkes han with-inne hir oratories, 
They wolde han writen of men more wikkednesse 
Than all the mark of Adam may redresse." 

Moreover, she was an early martyr in the cause ; for she suffered 
deafness from a blow her fifth husband delivered on her ear, 
when she tore the leaves from his precious book of tales of 
wicked women. 

The second stage has less to show. Just as its larger culture 
was a partial and quickly- thwarted development, so the recog- 
nition of a nobler plane for woman was promptly outdazzled by 
the social glamor and physical charm" of Anne Boleyn. There 
is a little of this recognition in More's Utopia, where men and 
women share equally in education, devoting several hours a day 
throughout their lives to serious studies, and rising every morn- 
ing at four, just to attend a few edifying lectures. It must be 
admitted that in this same commonwealth women cheerfully did 
their own housework, ministered to their husbands, and took a 
wholesome thrashing when the lord and master felt disposed. 
If you have the impression that actual girls could not study in 
those days, you are respectfully referred to accounts of the 
lessons Mary and Elizabeth Tudor did for Roger Ascham. No 
wonder Her Majesty grew up to be the best man in her kingdom 
for so many years. 
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Now for the main periods of larger culture : call them liberal 
movements or romantic outbursts, if you prefer. One appears 
in the full splendor of Elizabethan life and letters ; another arises 
above the social playtime and moral wantonness of the Restor- 
ation period ; a third quickens into life with the reflected energy 

of the French Revolution ; still another well, it is better not 

to get too personal. The first marks the appearance of the 
cultured lady of society — scholar, literary adviser, patroness of 
indigent verse-makers, and probably herself an author of real 
merit. No fairer model could be found than Philip Sidney's 
sister, the Countess of Pembroke, at whose household gathered 
the wit and talent of all England, bearing tribute to her ability 
and charm. 

" In whose brave mynd, as in a golden coffer, 
All heavenly gifts and riches locked are, 
More rich than perles of Ynde, or gold of Opher, 
And in her sex more wonderfull and rare." 

As background to these larger figures raged a vigorous con- 
troversy over all phases of the "woman question," in ballad and 
pamphlet and more weighty documents, much of it a mere echo 
of the Wife of Bath's protest against prejudiced and fault-finding 
man, but some of it positively pointing the way to a higher 
intellectual ideal. 

A century later there was a still larger demonstration. France 
had just passed through a period of marked feminine influence, 
and the effects of this were felt across the channel. Women 
had entered the ranks of English professional writers, quite 
willing to clutch their skirts about them and wade boldly into 
the moral filth that clogged the way. Various schools for girls 
were projected, where solid learning in allopathic doses was to 
share with religious doctrine in supplanting instruction on the 
lute and harpsichord and the capers of French dancing-masters. 
Mistress Mary Astell was particularly severe in her views, 
designing a "Protestant nunnery" to educate young women 
apart from the wicked social world. Defoe made more explicit 
suggestions for a grim triangular sort of barracks with wall and 
moat, and proposed, with delicate irony, to keep the young 
inmates on a strict honor-system. Hundreds of documents 
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appeared on all sides of the agitation, but the prevailing theme 
ran like this : — 

" 'Tis hard we should be by you men despised, 
Yet kept from knowing what would make us prized ; 
Debarred from knowledge, banished from the schools, 
And with the utmost industry bred fools. 
Laughed out of reason, jested out of sense, 
And nothing left but native innocence : 
Then told we are incapable of wit, 
And only for the meaner drudgeries fit. 
But spite of you we will your tricks despise 
And make it our whole business to be wise. 
The mean, low, trivial cares of life disdain, 
And read and think and think and read again." 

Yet, for all this challenge, two generations later our dear old 
friend Mrs. Malaprop was still representing fashionable England 
when she declared : — 

"I would by no means wish a daughter of mine to be a 
progeny of learning. I don't think so much learning 
becomes a young woman ; for instance, I would never let 
her meddle with Greek, or Hebrew, or algebra, or simony, 
or fluxions, or paradoxes, or such inflammatory branches of 
learning. But I would send her, at nine years old, to a 
boarding-school, in order to learn a little ingenuity and 
artifice. Then she should have a supercilious knowledge in 
accounts, and as she grew up I would have her instructed in 
geometry, that she might know something of the contagious 
countries. But above all, she should be mistress of ortho- 
doxy, that she might not mis-spell and mis-pronounce words 
so shamefully as girls usually do." 

It is small wonder that only a few short years brought Hannah 
More and Mary Wollstonecraft. We are all acquainted with 
Mary, more or less. Hannah was more commonplace and 
orthodox (not in Mrs. Malaprop's sense), and innovated chiefly 
in the direction of Sunday Schools. But Mary was a post- 
futurist progressive, of the first generation of them that go forth 
to overturn things. She did a man's literary pot-boiling in a 
man's way, filled her lungs with the reek of the French Revo- 
lution, and — in practice as in precept — snapped her shapely 
fingers in the smug face of social convention. Her pet aversion 
was the fashionable ideal of grooming young women for the 
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marriage market : keeping them ignorant, that they might arouse 
man's pride in his superior attainments ; keeping them frail and 
dependent, that they might appeal to his strength ; giving them 
adornments and accomplishments that they might please and 
entertain him, — all of this a pose and affectation for the sake of 
a rich matrimonial prize. "There are no sex-distinctions in 
souls," Agrippa had pronounced three hundred years before. 
"No sex-distinctions in privilege" was Mary's battle-cry — the 
"Liberty, Equality, Fraternity" of revolutionary France applied 
from a new angle. 

Nor was she a solitary voice in a man-infested wilderness. On 
all sides arose the chorus, in all sorts of tones, from the gentle 
twitter of Fanny Burney to the strident notes of Lady Morgan. 
Free thinking and free speech were everywhere, and by this 
time there were hosts of the men themselves eager to add their 
voices to the tumult and advance the cause. "Learned ladies" 
became familiar figures. Old prejudices seemed about to give 
way forever. Some of them did yield a bit under the strain. 
Yet in our own day, over a hundred years after Mary Wollstone- 
craft Godwin gave up her life on the plain, old-fashioned altar 
of motherhood, our ears have been troubled once again with the 
familiar din, and the conflict has appeared once more, with the 
same battle-cries, around the same entrenchments, but employ- 
ing certain newly-devised and particularly dangerous weapons. 
Truly this process of educating Eve's daughters and emanci- 
pating them from the curse is long and devious and full of 
trouble. 

Thus the present appears to be another of those liberal and 
expansive stages in our thought and artistic expression. Free 
speech is the glory — and the insomnia — of Great Britain, as 
well as of America. Socialism in all its forms is accepted 
hungrily by thousands who do and who do not know what it is 
all about. The restraint and propriety of the prim Victorian 
period is an object of derision to callow striplings who patronize 
Tennyson and smile patiently at Ruskin. Every art has its 
ultra-modernists, who shrug their shoulders at the academic 
stiffness of old masters, and are in the position — to quote some 
of their own language — of "one certainly not clearly expressing 
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something being struggling." But with it all, we feel assured, 
there is much of good, wholesome, permanent improvement, 
which will become apparent when the turmoil is over. 

Now let us reckon a bit with those past experiences — a thing 
your genuine progressive never likes to do. Why has this 
emancipating of woman been such a treadmill? Why are they 
still fighting amid the ashes of so many dead camp-fires? Two 
qualifications must be admitted at once. First, these struggles 
have never been exactly the same ; each one has left behind it 
some slight permanent achievement. The process has really 
been a slowly-ascending spiral, rather than the clear-cut arc of a 
pendulum. Second, part of their defeat was inherent in the 
general depression and reaction that always follows in the train 
of these movements of expansion. There are more specific 
explanations to be had, however. Of the three great modern 
impulses toward the enlightenment of women, the first was 
frittered away in social gallantry, the second lost itself in the 
labyrinth of sentimental affectations, the third destroyed itself 
by the boldness of its struggle for supposed masculine privi- 
lege. 

To the gracious and learned patronesses of arts in the Eng- 
land of Elizabeth succeeded vain and superficial imitators, who 
posed and coquetted, and encouraged and repaid the tribute 
of witty compliments and overheated love-verses. The Puritan 
uprising was caused in part by the excesses they encouraged, 
and only interrupted for a time their "unmeaning cant of fire 
and pain." 

Unfortunately for the second impulse, the serious "Protestant 
nunnery" one, it came just before Samuel Richardson, one of 
its adherents, made his celebrated discovery of the human heart, 
which revolutionized English letters far more than the circulation 
of the blood did science. These hearts had sex, even if souls 
had not, and Richardson and his school found female hearts 
vastly the more interesting. Prose fiction, which was taboo and 
anathema to Mary Astell, became once more respectable, and 
educated women wrote it by the ream, with numerous soulful 
verses on the side. To get into the mood of the thing, they 
cultivated their sympathies and sensibilities, and moved them- 
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selves to tears, until their naturalness became the most un- 
natural thing in the world. 

The third activity seemed to speak its own condemnation. It 
is hardly fair to Mary Wollstonecraft to hold her very largely 
responsible. She only happened to be the most vigorous ad- 
vocate, and to pay, in her own career of disappointments, for 
what was false — or premature — in the creed. It was all part 
of a great European movement of revolt. England was too 
strait-laced, as Germany and France had been, and were to be 
again. Sex had been made a fetich ; but the relief did not lie 
in abolishing it. The Creator had provided against that. In 
fact, even if women could live like men, England was not at all 
sure she wanted them to try it, especially when their ambitions 
assailed the traditional safeguards of family and religion. 
Emancipated woman might be fair and radiant and immensely 
capable, but she should be first of all a woman. 

If we should undertake to moralize this history, right here 
seems to be the key to the situation, and there is nothing to add 
but the Hcec fabula docet. The emancipators of woman thus 
far have allowed themselves to emphasize her vanity, her senti- 
mental emotions, and her ambition to be what by nature she is 
not, but they have been strangely averse to selecting the highest 
and most influential qualities of her essential womanhood, and 
developing them toward a perfect efficiency. They have 
experimented with her inherent weaknesses, rather than her 
inherent strength. By mere process of elimination, the latter 
method should be the order of the present eminently scientific 
and specializing generation. 

True enough, there is room for unending discussion as to 
what woman's essential qualities and natural advantages are. 
Ideas have changed rapidly in the last few generations, and 
some people have seen a great light — through shattered 
windows. In the days of Mrs. Malaprop, Dr. Johnson con- 
demned the appearance of women on the public platform. 
"Sir," he told Boswell, "a woman's preaching is like a dog's 
walking on its hind legs. It is not done well; but you are 
surprised to find it done at all." About the same time, Thomas 
Day's plan of training up for himself a eugenically perfect mate, 
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not afraid of fire-arms or field-sports or long tramps across the 
snow, branded him as a harmless lunatic. After all, though, a 
programme of reform finds immense advantage in being comfort- 
ably vague, and "essential womanhood raised to the » th power" 
not only sounds well, but means as much as most of them. No 
doubt the latest agitation will run its course and accomplish its 
results without ever defining itself half so concretely. But when 
the tale of it is told, it will appear only as another turn of the 
screw, another circle of the slowly-ascending spiral track. Will 
it be the last? 

Alfred H. Upham. 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 



